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Why Joan Brown 
Swims The Bay 


By Grace W arnecke 


@ At a recent star studded artists and writers 
party, I noticed a petite attractive woman 
holding court in a corner. It turned out to be 
Joan Brown, the Bay Area artist, who also 
teaches at U.C. Berkeley. She was preparing to 
have two one-woman shows in October, one at 
the Hansen-Fuller Gallery in San Francisco 
and the other at the Frumkin Gallery in New 
York. And she was going to swim across the 
Golden Gate the following week. 

For me, the Bay conjures up visions of 


freezing water, treacherous tides and currents. - 


What would possess this talented painter to 
undertake such a thing? What would possess 
anyone? A few days later at Joan’s house on 
Diamond Heights, I asked her about Bay 
swimming. ~ 

Bay Area men have been swimming the 
Bay since the turn of the century through such 
clubs as the Dolphin Club, the San Francisco 
Rowing Club, and the South End Rowing 
Club, but women were not accepted as 
members. Lacking a home base, women did not 
start organized swimming until four years ago. 
It was not enticing, Joan pointed out, to park 
your car near the water, pin your car keys to 
your bathing suit, hope that they didn’t drop 
off as you swam, and then drive home, freezing 
cold, in a wet bathing suit. 

In the fall of 1973 a psychiatric intern 
named Diane McEwen organized the first 
Golden Gate Swim for women with about 
nineteen women who swam in the second 
women’s Gate Swim in 1974. The recent fourth 
race will probably turn out to have been the last 
women’s race because as.a result of a lawsuit 
that Joan Brown and her friend Mary Drake 
brought against the San Francisco Rowing 
‘Club, women are now being allowed to apply 
for memberships m the three rowing clubs, and 
men aad women will be able to race together. 

Four years ago, there were twelve 
swimmers and the swim was run on the buddy 
system. The whole group swam together at the 
same pace. This year there were fifty-onc 
participants and the swim was run as a race. 
While many contestants were pros, there were 
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also amateurs such as Joan, who are not 
interested in speed records as much as the 
challenge of Bay swimming. 

The intense cold does strange things to 
people in the water. The first time Joan tried to 
swim to Alcatraz the water became very rough. 
Joan experienced sensory deprivation and 
started to hallucinate; she saw Hawaiian 
islands and palm trees floating in the Bay. She 
had to be pulled out of the water and seriously 
contemplated never swimming again. Only two 
people from that Alcatraz swim who were 
pulled out tried to do it again the next year. 
One was Joan. This time she was successful. 

A native San Franciscan brought up near 
Aquatic Park, Joan always played and swam in 
the Bay, but her swimming was of the self- 
taught variety. As an adult she entered a 
competitive swim around the cove formed by 
the Hyde Street Pier and the Muni Pier. She 
finished the race, but came in twenty minutes 
after all the other contestants. It became 
obvious to her that she had to learn to swim ina 
more professional and efficient way. Bay Area 
swim coach Charles Sava, the coach of several 
Olympic champions, including Ann Curtis, 
was teaching and coaching seven days a week 
at the Larsen Pool. Joan phoned him and 
asked, “I am thirty-five years old. Can you 
teach me how to swim?” Sava said to come on 
over. Joan worked with him for a year,the first 
six months of which he would not even Iet her 
do the crawl as she had se many bad habits. 
Now that she can swim well she says she finds 
it relaxing and also “a terrific tugh.” 


The day of the race, October 16, was a 
perfect sunny Saturday. By 10 a.m. when the 
fifty-one contestants had gathered for their 
briefing on weather conditions and race policy, 
Fisherman's Wharf was already filled with 
tourists. The contestants came in all ages, 





including a mother-daughter combination; all 
sizes; all professions — students, a manicurist, 
a legal secretary putting her husband through 
art school, a former school teacher working for 
the Police Department, several former mem- 
bers of college swim teams. 

The pre-race tension was terrific, espe- 
cially among the first-time Gate swimmers. - 
Women were hugging, kissing, holding hands 
with husbands and boy friends. The camarade- 
rie of the group and their mutual supportive- 
ness was striking. | 

As we rode across the Bay to the Sausalito 
side of the Bridge. the swimmers put lamb’s 
wool in their ears and donned two or three: 
bathing caps (to protect them from the cold), 
including the fluorescent cap required by Coast 
Guard regulation. They stripped off the layers 
of clothing in which they had been keeping 
warm. Joan Brown, in a wool hat and mittens, 
looked like she was ready for a ski race rather 
than a swim. When the signal was given, 
everyone dove off the side of the boat and 
started swimming. Each three women had a 
“pilot boat” or rowboat which kept them on a 
more or less straight course as well as supplying 
needed encouragement: “Come on, you can 
make it.” “You're too far out, do you think you 
are going to the Farallones?” “Don’t stop, you 
can do it.” One girl began to cry, another to 
vomit from too much salt water. 

Fifty of the fifty-one made it. (One 
woman had to be pulled out of the water 
because of the cold.) The winner, Claire 
Shackelford, made it in twenty-eight minutes. 
The fiftieth, a ‘pretty, vivacious blonde, 
Stephanie Slater, who only started swimming 
three years ago, pulled in at one hour and 
thirteen minutes. 

As the girls came bouncing back into the 
club house. I asked one how it felt. 
“Wonderful, rough, cold.” They all glowed 
with health and achievement. Finally I 
understood why Joan Brawn swims the Bay. O 
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